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CATEGORIAL ANALYSIS AND PRAGMATIC-REALISM 


MONG the last words of Charles Renouvier, as recorded by 
Prat, will be found the following utterance: ‘‘I should have 
wished to write a small book. . . . Its point of departure would have 
been a study of the categories. The problem of the categories is 
the most arduous one which can present itself to a philosopher. It 
is the key to everything. I have studied it, so to speak, all my life; 
yet I have not studied it sufficiently.’’ A definite treatment of 
the subject would certainly have been welcome, for despite Re- 
nouvier’s admirably detailed analyses of specific categories he never 
undertook to explain how one could introduce a radical discontinuity 
into the concepts of substance, cause, time, the self, ete., and yet 
maintain that categories or generic laws were universal—regulating 
and giving meaning to particular phenomena existing, by definition, 
in isolation. Questions of this kind can only be settled by an exam- 
ination of categories in general rather than by an exhaustive inves- 
tigation of any particular category. A definite consideration of 
the theme should be demanded and regarded as a confession of 
philosophic faith—one which most philosophers have been remiss 
in making—for the outline of a man’s system becomes clear once 
he sets himself down on the question. This paper is a hesitant con- 
fession of faith from the standpoint of pragmatic-realism and in 
consonance with its emphasis on the category of individuality binds 
no one but the writer. 


I 


The field of categorial analysis has been the common hunting 
ground of psychologist, logician, and metaphysician. Instead of 
cooperating and closing in on interesting clues they have run off 
separately in jealous independence and, as often as not, given up 
the chase and gone gunning for one another. Having given the 
subject of their quest different names they are convinced that they 
are searching for different things. The psychologist is seeking to 
dissect ‘‘forms of the understanding,’’ the logician is intent upon 
enumerating ‘‘types of order,’’ the metaphysician is engaged in 
discovering and describing ‘‘kinds of structure.’’ Unaware that 
they are analyzing different phases of the same subject-matter, when 


1Les Dernier Entretiens, Paris, 1904, pp. 7-9. 
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they glance at one another’s findings, an intellectual ‘‘hysteresis,”’ 
to borrow a term from physics, induced by the thinking habits of the 
specialist, prevents them from spotting an old friend strangely 
dressed and strangely named. 

It would be a futile and thankless task to attempt to define at 
the very outset what is meant by a category and distinguish it from 
such terms as essence, universal, or general concept. First, in the 
technical vocabulary of current philosophic discourse they are often 
used synonymously and hence a preliminary discussion of usage 
would be no more than sheer verbalism. Second, it may significantly 
be questioned whether any definition is possible at all, and, in view 
of the fact that so many solutions of moot points are paraded which 
turn upon dubbing the object of the analysis indefinable, it is not 
unlikely that the exception may be sustained. Last and most im- 
portant, a more promising beginning may be made by plunging into 
the subject directly and offering a more or less random enumeration 
of the categories arranged in an order of complexity as a basis 
for more detailed investigation. Starting from the ‘‘thin’’ end we 
have: order, relation, class, implication, meaning, validity, number, 
figure, quality, quantity, chance, time, velocity, mass, pressure, color, 
sentience, organism, life, death, consciousness, sign, plan, mind, be- 
havior, speech, good, bad, freedom, tragic, ugly, value, labor-time, 
rent, class-struggle, revolution. The following subject-matters are 
represented : logic, mathematics, physics, biology, psychology, ethics, 
esthetics, economics, sociology. It is apparent that all the words 
enumerated are often used as irreducible terms in explanation. We 
say, ‘‘The series is well ordered,’’ ‘‘2 is the only member of the 
class of even primes,’’ ‘‘ Light exerts pressure,’’ ‘‘ An idea is a plan 
of action.’’ Sentences like these are given and accepted as answers 
to questions. We discover the significance and interest of the asser- 
tion always focused in the predicate. In case we are puzzled we 
make the predicate the basis of still further questions, continuing 
in the same way until we get a satisfactory response. It will be 
noticed that when terms are clarified by being substituted in this 
manner we work back towards the thin end of our list. If I say, 
‘‘The play is tragic’’ and a captious student of literary criticism 
challenges me to explain my meaning, I shall select words from 4 
group which precedes the group containing tragic as a member,— 
perhaps, ‘‘behavior,’’ and ‘‘death.’’ This is what is meant by saying 
that categories are differential. The point is not that tragic has been 
reduced to or identified with ‘‘behavior which ends in death,’’ but 
that it has been explained by that expression. The distinctive qual- 
ity of the situation is not thereby communicated—we do not feel 
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tragic in discussing what tragedy is—but those categorial conditions 
are indicated which are necessary for the experiencing of the tragic 
quality. One writing a tragedy might find the formula instructive; 
one witnessing a tragedy might be entirely oblivious to it. Con- 
versely, we can not, as a rule, proceed in explanation from the thin 
end of the categorial spectrum forward. We can not explain or define 
‘‘order’’ in terms of ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad’’; or ‘‘consciousness’’ in terms 
of ‘‘profit’’ or ‘‘loss.”’ The distinctive feature or quality of a 
eategorial realm is something over and above the impression and 
meaning conveyed by a juxtaposition of lower categories. Its differ- 
ential character can not be communicated by a compounding of cate- 
gories, nor can it be derived by deduction unless our categories are 
correlative or synonymous in the same group. This fact, that a cate- 
gory can not be logically derived although it may be derivative in a 
temporal or explanatory sense, I shall call categorial novelty. The 
element of novelty does not preclude the presence of natural connec- 
tion or structural dependence. It implies, however, the reality of 
the temporal process and denies that all possible connections and 
interrelations have been given ab initio all at once. These terms will 
be more fully discussed later on. 

A fundamental and inescapable question is impatiently waiting in 
the offing: Why are categories explanatory concepts? In virtue of 
what do they so serve? The two generic modes of interpretation 
embodied in traditional discussion are the structural and the con- 
ceptual. Categories are either structures in existence or categories 
are forms of cognitive consciousness. Both views agree explicitly 
on nothing else save that the disjunction is exclusive and exhaustive. 
On the first interpretation, if there really are categories of the un- 
derstanding they possess distinctive character and instrumental ef- 
ficiency only in so far as they represent, reflect, or signify certain 
pervasive natural traits, patterns, and kinds. On the second inter- 
pretation, not only must mental activity expressed through specific 
types of judgments be introduced to hold together for analysis the 
natural structures and laws which are said to condition its very pos- 
sibility, but further, far from passively registering a succession of 
atomic events, thought spontaneously operates to construct and pro- 
duce, if not to create, its own objects out of an unorganized sensuous 
manifold. The chief difficulty with the first view lies in that it 
can not show that categories reflect actually existing structures with- 
out thereby establishing them as a synthesizing apparatus for fusing 
experiences and organizing situations. The presence of universal 
and necessary forms which accompany and are invariant in all ma- 
terial content may be ambiguously interpreted. Together with the 
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fact that a great many regulative concepts which are acknowledged 
to have no objective correlates in existence (as, for example, ideal 
laws of physics and legal fictions) have proved themselves astonish- 
ingly productive in unifying and predicting phenomena, this sug- 
gests the daring belief that so-called structural configurations reflect 
habits of mind rather than vice versa; that different types of exist- 
ence are simply different ways of thinking about things in order to 
convert them into scientific objects. The chief difficulty with the 
second view is that it has to invoke a mind which is not altogether 
empirical in order to explain all the constructive activities in which 
the categories are instrumental. In addition, when it points to the 
regulative function of certain categories, it can not intelligibly ae- 
count for the fruitfulness and applicability of these categories rather 
than others without surreptitiously referring to compelling influences, 
external to the movement of thought. Either the direction of the 
synthesizing activity is forced by the antecedent conditions of the 
thinking process or it is capricious. In the latter case, thought may 
organize unto the death, but only a miracle can then explain its util- 
ity—its privileged estate in practical affairs. On this position, resort 
to the categories of ‘‘evolution’’ and ‘‘interest’’ is illegitimate since 
it can not answer questions about them without involving itself in a 
circle. 

The two tendencies contrasted are in the main Aristotelian and 
Kantian. Numerous varieties of each exist. Although the em- 
phases shift and vary with difference in approach, no exact cor- 
respondence can be established between the two. The Sophists as 
well as Aristotle studied language. Mach and Planck are great 
scientists both. Compromise doctrines have been suffered only be- 
cause of the concessions they have been compelled to make on de- 
mand. But no third view has defended a middle ground between 
the thorough-going objectivism of Aristotle and the half-hearted 
subjectivism of Kant save the pragmaticism of Peirce and Dewey. 
The nub of the pragmatist’s criticism of the structural interpretation 
of the categories in its traditional form lies in his contention that 
it is based on an inadequate empirical analysis of the environment, 
on an antiquated system of scientific conceptions and a crudely 
mechanized biology. Ironically enough, the structuralist fails to 
accord objective status to the categories of ‘‘instrument’’ and ‘‘in- 
terest’’ and is therefore committed, as we shall see, to the disastrous 
consequence that all transformation is a natural development—an 
inevitable actualization of potential forms. The conceptual inter- 
pretation in the protean forms of its Kantian dress is rejected in 
even a more outright fashion on the ground that its psychological 
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presuppositions are mythical, especially as it implies a non-natural- 
istic theory of mind. Pragmatic realism insists that mind must be 
understood as a mode or consequence of behavior in a natural context 
of things and events; that those fundamental categories, like caus- 
ality, unity, etc., which validly apply for all objects and qualities, 
characterize mind in its operations, too. It thus gets rid at one 
stroke of the problems which baffled Spencer and James in their 
attempt to account for the psychogenetic origin of categorial char- 
acters. The subjective is subsumed under the objective and not 
opposed to it as a diametrically different order of being. In oppo- 
sition to both of the conflicting views, interest is given its place 
as the differentiating mark of a specific kind of organization, so that 
the problems of bias and selection can no longer be dismissed as a 
piece of psychological impertinence. Nor is the instrument regarded 
as a Subjective accessory or caudal appendage to the nature of things. 
It has an objective status wherever things are transformed through 
natural and artificial processes. Wherever there is growth, adjust- 
ment, and movement towards recurrent organization patterns, the 
instrument betokens purpose, problem, and possible solution. 


II 


Where shall we look for the pervasive character of things? What 
shall be our empirical point of departure? Since Trendelenberg it 
has been a commonplace that the first enumeration reflected to a 
large extent an analysis of the forms of speech. For Aristotle, 
grammar was the locus of the symbols and surrogates of the kinds 
of being. Why can not we adopt the same approach? There are 
several reasons why such an approach already made by high author- 
ity presents difficulties.2 With whose language shall we begin— 
that of a South American Indian or of a cultured European? Shall 
the discourse analyzed be that of common parlance or of technical 
classification? Shall we examine the theorems of the symbolic lo- 
gician or only tabulate his logical constants? Discourse itself is an 
additional realm of being. That fact has just been expressed in 
words. Is it safe, then, to interpret the residual elements disclosed 
by an analysis of discourse as necessary and literal equivalents of 
the categorical forms of things? Language has other uses besides 
that of facilitating accommodation to existences or vocalizing brute 
sensory data. Grammatical forms are not onamatopoetic and rhet- 

2For Mr. Johnson categories are the parts of speech appearing in the 
linguistic structure of ‘‘universal grammar.’’ Universal grammar (as distinct 
from the rhetorical analysis of particular language) is a reflection of the formal 


structural character of thought and hence falls within the purview of logic. 
Logic, Part I, p. 9. 
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oric is an older art than logic. Aristotle himself could not distinguish 
the skeletal forms whose direct ontological reference controlled in- 
tent and the relative distinctions which intent established within 
discourse to enhance and lighten the exchange of meanings. The 
modes of ‘‘signifying’’ may be a mode of ‘‘being,’’ but the modes of 
signifying, in the distributive sense, are not correspondently modes 
of being. Grammar pages and catalogues the discoveries revealed 
in science and social activity. It is more advisable, therefore, to 
make grammatical considerations only incidental and turn directly 
to the forms of social organization and the bodies of scientific 
knowledge. If it is true, then, that grammar was the medium which 
refracted the science and social setting of his day, criticism of Aris- 
totle’s schedule of categories should not take the form of a phil- 
ological exegesis, but should find expression in critical observations 
cn Greek science and Greek society. 

The biological conceptions of fixed kinds and final ends together 
with the social fact of rigid and static class divisions are at the basis 
of the Aristotelian doctrine of the categories. The categories are the 
terms in which all explanation is ultimately expressed, because they 
point to a finite number of natural and social connections or struc- 
tures realized as the results of ordered cyclic recurrences. There 
was no active and systematic interaction between man and his en- 
vironment to forge instrumentalities of control or effect revaluations 
of ends. The intellectual motivation of the age in which the life of 
mind reached its most intense expression in the wrapt absorption of 
the spectator and Aristotle’s own habits of dichotomous classification 
account for the basis and bias of the explanation. Things appeared 
as interesting and important, not in respect to their actual processes 
and possible uses, but rather in respect to their last fruits. To 
become intelligible they had to be beheld in an intuitive vision suf- 
fused with an emotional breathlessness sustained and compelled by 
the dramatic qualities of their history. The cosmic drama was a 
‘‘well-made play’’ from the hand of a demiurgic Scribe. Just as 
the Greek audience knew in advance the unhurried sequence and 
inevitable outcome of the plays it attended, so the Greek philosopher 
knew the final forms into which the swell and ferment of change 
would gradually settle. Bastardy was no more welcome in nature 
than in society. And just as uncertainty and vagueness would spoil 
the play and its moral, so would indeterminateness and real possi- 
bility convert the object of discourse into a logical burr, a stranger 
in the familiar household of its kind. 

The modern outlook differs from the ancient in two profound 
respects—in science and in temper.* How far these have influenced 


8 My indebtedness to Dewey’s Experience and Nature throughout this paper 
will be evident to all who have read and re-read the book. 
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one another or are the result of something more fundamental we 
shall not enter into here. A great many things which appeared 
solid and respectable have lost their sharp outlines. We are con- 
scious of many more jumps and discontinuities in nature than was 
Aristotle. Species grow and species change. We are as vitally at- 
tentive to natural function as to classes, to continuous processes as 
to discrete individuals. Our emphasis on the things we would ex- 
plain is avowedly in the cause of the things we would control. Anal- 
ysis tends to reveal the factors which condition the emergence of 
qualities, values, and problems rather than to inventory the mere 
facts of their existence. Growth in meanings and progress in the 
solutions of problems are experimentally traced in relation to those 
conditioning factors so that circumstances of genesis are no longer 
regarded as intrusions of temporal accident. The outcomes of events 
are examined in the light of their possible uses and conversions, not 
enjoyed as reflected glories from the realm of essence which have 
burst through the shadows of time and change. True to its evo- 
lutionary method, the modern scientific approach recognizes that the 
world which sets problems to it is the same world which confronted 
Aristotle—but older, more informed, more ordered in some respects, 
more troubled in others, different for his very activity. It must, 
therefore, adopt what is sound in his metaphysics of intelligibility, 
explaining what we know, control, and command in conceptions 
which focus the direction of natural occurrences in their tendency 
to some kind of ideal fulfillment. The differences arise, as has been 
suggested, from the realization that, although things and events must 
be understood in relation to their fulfillment, those fulfillments 
are not single and ultimate, but many and mediate; that a world in 
which all endings are abrupt until they are anticipated and utilized 
in practical activity is a challenge to our instincts of transformation, 
not an invitation to a strained stare; that the charting and exploring 
of its complicated structure are dependent upon explicit interests 
and are, therefore, partial and relative;.that as impressive as is the 
reign of law it is modified by a ubiquitous tendency to diversification 
and chance spontaneity. Law is a matter of growth and no more 
absolute than the forms of whirling nebule and mists of star dust 
in cosmic weather. 

In a similar fashion the various forms of the Kantian tradition 
must be rejected because of mistaken and gratuitous psychological 
views. The ‘‘hemmed in’’ nature of Kant’s universe, reflected in his 
agreement with Aristotle that the categories are of finite number, 
has not been a determining influence on those of his followers who 
have displayed a lively interest in scientific method. But his snap- 
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shot theory of experience, which supposed that the mind strings 
together a succession of discrete sensations, was accepted as the 
cardinal precept of the doctrine. From it, followed the denial of 
any kind of organizing relations in the objectively existing con- 
tinuum. Practical reason meant the demands of the ethical con- 
sciousness rather than the primacy of biological adaptation. Trans- 
cendental mind paraded powers and virtues borrowed from the in- 
tegrative action of the nervous system. If Kant occasionally strad- 
dled and projected his categories of causation beyond the succession 
of phenomena, his successors were more consistent. Things-in- 
themselves vanish and even the idea of a scientific object in its con- 
stitutive flesh and blood as well as in its epistemic relations is gradu- 
ally constructed, instead of being given or posited. The neo-Kantian 
deduction of the categories is generally effected by the rattling of 
a psychological colander of remarkable complexity through which 
somehow or other the world is precipitated. If the psychology were 
empirical the analysis would be significant, although inadequate as 
far as determining answers to questions concerning the extent and 
limits of the validity of categorial laws. But, at any rate, the em- 
phasis would shift to matters of concrete existence. However, the 
Mind (or Self, or Subject) of Neo-Kantianism is transcendental ; 
not a function of temporal emphasis, development, and structure, 
but the eternal expression of relations between all possible temporal 
histories. It either creates the very subject-matter for which it 
legislates, as in Fichte, or stamps its forms and character upon some- 
thing already preexistent but devoid of ontological caste, as in Cas- 
sirer. Even the more naturalistic offspring of the Kantian school 
accept the traditional psychology unmodified. For Vaihinger the 
only thing that is given is a crudely defined sensational content or 
datum. Because categories are used as instrumental aids in re- 
working the stuff of experience, he concludes that that particular 
function exhausts both their nature and their reference. He ap- 
proves Kant’s view that the categories are only applicable to ex- 
perience and, failing to appreciate the objective status of the in- 
strument as a definite mechanism and as a general category, restricts 
the term ‘‘experience’’ to sense experience. He is, therefore, driven 
to the necessity of constructing psychogenetic myths to account for 
the transformation of sensations into categories,* or, more accu- 
rately, of generalizing certain sensory analogies into conceptual 
crutches euphemistically disguised as ‘‘regulative ideals.’’ The 
fundamental fallacy in all this is the assumption that the conditions 
of knowledge lose their directive and compelling power over the 


* Philosophy of ‘‘ As-If,’’ Eng. trans., pp. 164 ff. 
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movement of thought whenever in the interests of controlled think- 
ing knowledge of those conditions takes place. 


III 


Categories are bound up with distinctions we make in analysis. 
Analysis starts from something given and with something taken. 
Hence, if categorial features are analytically discriminated charac- 
ters, the vague continuum which is begged at the outset can not 
be one of those characters. It follows, therefore, that Being is not 
a category and Experience is not a category. Neither is Space-Time 
nor subsistence nor any other denotative indication of the sum 
total of actual and possible existents. A fundamental term which 
has no intelligible opposite describes nothing because its apparent 
import is to describe everything. What remains equally true, 
whether a given term is applied to everything contained in the uni- 
verse or refers to nothing at all within it, is independent of that 
term altogether.’ This enables us to rule out all alleged discoveries 
which begin or end with the propositional form, ‘‘ Everything is 
X,’’ whether or not mind or matter, feeling or act is substituted 
for the variable. From the impossibility of significantly reducing 
all categories to one we conclude that categories are not given 
singly or separately. Nor is it any more fruitful to seek for a 
fundamental category save as a guide or caution or emphasis in 
Cistinguishing different subject-matters. Even the statement that 
the world is intelligible does not tell us much of the kind of a 
world it really is, for the existence of such facts as chance, proba- 
bility, possibility, ignorance, and contradiction is regarded as in- 
telligible even when their presence in any particular situation is 
denied. To be denied they must of necessity have an intelligible 
meaning. The intelligibility of the world, in Professor Woodbridge’s 
phrase, or its logicity, in Professor Dewey’s phrase, is simply the 
implication of any attempt to tell in words what things are. Hence, 
the discovery of intelligibility is a consequence of the different kinds 
of intelligible statements that may be made on the basis of specific 
behavior patterns and not an antecedently existing matrix from 
which those kinds can be deduced. 

In what sense, then, if any, can we speak of a deduction of the 
categories at all? In one sense, at least, which is utterly besides 
the point. It revolves around the fact that in analyzing out the 
categorical warp from the heavily embroidered fabric of any subject- 

5Cf. Boole’s statement of this proposition for the calculus of classes. 
Laws of Thought. Open Court Edition, pp. 121-2. In this connection see 


Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, Vol. 1, p. 200. 
*See the second chapter in Woodbridge’s Realm of Mind. 
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matter we can only reach a result through the processes of deductive 
inquiry. If there are categories, it has been said, they will yield 
to no other way. Quite right, but this is forgetting that the method 
of inference is only the means of making the discovery, and certainly 
does not of itself confirm the pretentious claim that starting with 
categories as premises we can go on to other categories which are 
implied by them. To forestall the possible confusion which may 
arise from the use of deduction as a method of analysis, it might 
help to say that when categories are spoken of as constitutive prin- 
ciples, then, in Nicolai Hartmann’s words, they are not so much 
known a posteriori as ex posteriori?’ We shall show later, however, 
that deduction as a method of inference is in the realm of knowledge 
a categorial constituent in its own right, and that its structural 
form makes it an appropriate instrument for the analysis of other 
structures. 

There are two other senses in which one may speak of deduction 
of categories. (1) Having discovered that the category of ‘‘rela- 
tion’’ is applicable to some subject-matter, one may deduce the 
necessary presence of ‘‘order’’ or ‘‘universality.’’ Given ‘‘differ- 
ence’’ we derive ‘‘similarity,’’ for if two things differ in respect 
to something they must both be alike in possessing the quality in 
which the difference is expressed. Given ‘‘chance’’ we infer ‘‘dis- 
continuity,’’ ete. This is accomplished in virtue of the fact that 
some categories are logical correlates, e.g., identity and differences 
before and after, just as the more evident existential correlates, 
father-son, buyer-seller. The deduction is possible only between 
categories which operate on the same level or for the same aspect 
of the subject. In short, there are categorial synonyms. The de- 
duction is genuine and not specious, for it makes possible the intel- 
ligent interchange of different descriptions of the same situation. 

(2a) A much more extreme view is the Hegelian conception that 
the categories are so related that one can begin with the barest and 
most general notion or set of notions and by pure deduction reach 
continually richer and more concrete concepts. This can only be 
accomplished where a categorial character has many diverse as- 
pects, but at those critical points where transition is made from one 
subject-matter to another, lacune in the reasoning are patently evi- 
dent. 

(2b) The most prevalent kind of deduction is in reality a reduc- 
tion. It is the converse of the Hegelian method. It takes the 
form of the following statements: ‘‘Mind is nothing but a certain 
form of biological organization’’; ‘‘Life is nothing but a highly com- 


7See his interesting essay in Festschrift fiir Paul Natorp, Berlin, 1924, 
entitled ‘‘Wie ist critische Ontologie ueberhaupt moglich,’’ p. 156. 
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plex organic compound”’; ‘‘Color is nothing but vibrations.’’ This 
‘‘nothing but’’ operates to deny what has been called categorial 
novelty. The whole of the fancied deduction is essentially a sophis- 
ticated expression of the elementary fallacy of composition. Now 
the truth contained in this view lies in the facts of physical de- 
pendence and interrelation already suggested, if not certified, by the 
structure of the categorial spectrum. Psychological categories pre- 
suppose a certain biological structure, biological categories certain 
mechanical laws, physics certain objective relations of space, time, 
number, ete. The categories of the less highly organized subject- 
matters are applicable to all levels dependent upon them. On any 
level in which the behavior of things can be dealt with by the con- 
ception of ‘‘means-and-consequence,’’ the categories of ‘‘stimulus- 
and-response’’ and ‘‘cause-and-effect’’ apply, but never in the re- 
verse order. The significance of that applicability, as far as under- 
standing and efficient control are concerned, dwindles in inverse 
ratio to the number of levels which intervene. In the process of 
reduction, however, the new dimensions or emergent qualities which 
arise from the rearrangements of structural elements are dissolved. 
We may define a line by a series of points and a color by a number 
of vibrations, but a line is more than a series of points and a color 
is not a vibration. There is something absurd in an analysis which 
results in the mysterious elimination, or in the relegation to an in- 
ferior realm of appearance, of those immediate temporal qualities 
which gave the stimulus to the analytical inquiry itself and which 
serve to delimit and define the scope of that inquiry. ‘William 
James was perfectly right when he insisted that mechanical and 
physiological explanations of the conditions which induced the 
mystical state did not militate against the mystic’s unique experience. 
In so far as one realm (segment, level, aspect) of existence can not 
be deduced from another, we may say, following Nicolai Hartmann, 
that there are degrees of metaphysical freedom. Organic life which 
defies total explanation in the categorial concept of mechanics typi- 
fies a freedom which is not possessed by the inorganic world. Con- 
sciousness, in so far as it can not be completely defined in biological 
terms, is characterized by a quality of freedom lacking in the or- 
ganic world. Values represent a unique mode of freedom inexpres- 
sible in psychological terms, ete. The inverse categorial law alleged 
to hold between fertility of application and generality of extent 

8 See his article on ‘‘ Kategoriale Gesetze’’ in the Philosophischer Anaeiger, 
Jahrg. I, pp. 201-266 esp. p. 258. ‘‘Freedom, ontologically understood,’’ says 


Hartmann, ‘‘is the categorial form of independence of a higher (more com- 


plex) determination over a lower (less complex) one.’’ Parenthetic insertions 
mine, 
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implies a pyramidal linkage of subject-matters not completely ex- 
hibited in existence. The gradual elimination of the sharp distine- 
tions between some of the sciences must lead to a modification similar 
to the one introduced in the discussion of the relation between the 
denotation and connotation of terms. It will read as follows: where 
categorial range or extent is restricted or enlarged, the explanatory 
power of the categories will either remain unaltered or will vary 
in the opposite direction. 

These tentative conclusions illumine the foundations of inference. 
Things imply one another in virtue of a prior categorial implication. 
The types of categorial implication are expressed and discovered in 
the association of certain pervasive characters. Man implies mortal- 
ity because the particular kind of organic constitution which is the 
ultimate reference of its meaning develops in the course of time, 
and in a manner which follows from the properties it exhibits as 
living, into a physical state to which we link the meaning ‘‘death.’’ 
Inasmuch as it indicates the cessation of vital functions there is no 
sense in applying the term ‘‘dead’’ to an inanimate thing which 
has never lived. The possibility of implication is dependent 
upon certain facts of natural organization and upon the presence 
of sign-functions among existents. When it is said, therefore, 
that the time element does not enter into implication and logical 
predication, its pragmatic purport is the same as the statement 
that the entailing relations between propositions and the ultimate 
structural relations which give those propositions an intelligible 
form, hold for every moment of time. Just as we may define, 
in terms of a mathematical analogy, a constant as a variable 
which always has the same values, so we may regard structural 
and functional invariants as metaphysical elements whose time values 
are always the same and hence irrelevant as an explanatory aid in 
specific inquiries. A thoroughgoing naturalism can not suffer the 
cables and cords of logical connection to be snapped and drawn 
out of a world of time. It follows that it must set its face against 
every suspicion of a ‘‘schismatic ontology’’—against all metaphysical 
tendencies which convert distinctions of discourse and existence into ° 
pre-existent separations of subject-matter. Critical empiricism in- 
validates the search for first causes and final effects, invests the fact 
of futurity with rights equal to those of the past and present and 
opposes the attempts to reduce the asymmetries and qualitative va- 
riations of the world to formal symmetry and qualitative identities. 
It tends to wipe out the hard and fast distinctions drawn by Alex- 
ander between the ‘‘eategorial’’ characters which are all-pervasive 
and the ‘‘empirical’’ characters which are variable in the categorial 
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vein itself and applicable only to limited regions.® Categories differ 
not in ontological status, but only in existential level, extent, and 
practical efficiency—or in spatio-temporal duration, intensity, and 
power. If it is objected that this conception, in which all the ‘‘sa- 
ered’’ concepts of permanence, eternity, and cognate terms are pro- 
fanely interpreted as relative, is no more intelligible than that of a 
world in which everything is in flux, including the laws of flux, 
the obvious retort is that the rates of change of different things are 
different in reference to one another. The objection would be valid 
only if the rates of change of all processes were the same. So long 
as this is not the case, stability and instability, constancy and 
change, continuity and particularity may plausibly be characterized 
as phases, aspects, and points of relative emphasis of events within 
the world. Of the universe itself no statement can be made. With- 
out wishing to raise the sleeping dogs of the theory of types we 
may qualify the statement by saying that for pragmatists, at least, 
‘‘the sum total of all things’’ can not be the subject of a significant 
judgment. Going still further one may call into question the exist- 
ence of ‘‘the universe’’ itself as distinct from the far-flung denotative 
dispersions of things, events, and qualities. From the fact that 
contradictory consequences can be drawn from the concept of ‘‘the 
class of all classes that are not members of themselves,’’ modern 
mathematicians have concluded that it lacks intelligibility to speak 
of a class either as a member of itself or not a member of itself. 
Similarly, to speak of the existence of the universe in the sense of 
a single class or aggregate containing all existent things, as a neces- 
sary consequence of the existence of concrete things and events as 
such, is fraught with irresolvable dialectical difficulties. At the cost 
possibly of some verbal difficulties in making ourselves understood 
on occasions, we can afford to give up the term when tied to the 
definite referential article. There may be many universes and noth- 
ing corresponding to the universe, just as there may be many goods 
and nothing corresponding to the good. 

It is futile to attempt to investigate the categorial characters 
of the realms of existence, thought, or value, independently of each 
other or of the realm of discourse in terms of which the enumeration 
ismade. If thinking goes on in a world which is qualitatively differ- 
entiated, categories are not parallel reflections of one another in 
different realms, but distinctions germane to different settings in 
subject-matter. If knowing is regarded as a natural event, then 
the categories of knowledge are as illustrative of the nature of the 

9 Op. cit., Vol. 1, 345 ff. It operates similarly for the almost imperceptible 


lines of division drawn by N. Hartmann between the ‘‘ideal,’’ ‘‘real,’’ and 
‘faxiological’’ categories (Festschrift fiir Paul Natorp, p. 133.) 
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world as are the fundamental concepts of physics and biology, his- 
tory and ethics. Approached from the point of view of thinking, 
all the categories disclose evidence of teleological direction. The 
element of intent in thinking, however, is not an occult or purely 
subjective factor, for it affords the means of construing that pur- 
posive moment or direction in relation to its ultimate reference, i.e., 
the reorganization of a concrete objective situation. The status of 
all categories may be ontological, but their expression in the forms 
of judgment is determined by the emphatic or propulsive traits which 
assert themselves in the historical order. Categories do not descend 
from on high into the development and movement of an experience 
which is bare and chaotic, but emerge as fundamental adjectives 
from segments of existence which have already been worked over 
for certain purposes. 

If the categories of thinking are helpful in analyzing out other 
categories and contribute to determine the limits of their applica- 
bility, then thought is continuous with the environment. To many 
this will appear as a suspicious admixture of logic and psychology. 
It is granted, forgetting that the words are ill-defined, that logic 
is not psychology any more than chemistry is physics. But chemical 
considerations may be relevant in physics and physical considerations 
are essential in chemistry. Color may be investigated by physicist 
and psychologist. But at any rate they are studying the same 
thing. If the physicist were not something of a psychologist we 
would hot know, literally speaking, what he was talking about; and 
if the psychologist knew nothing of physics he could give no sensible 
expression to his discoveries. Even those who emphasize the sharp 
separation between logic and psychology admit that logical forms 
must be psychologically possible, otherwise there would be no logical 
subject-matter to discuss. They regard the connection as accidental, 
not essential. But is it? In what sense, save a moral one, can any- 
thing which is necessary be called accidental? A more natural ex- 
planation would be that having both evolved in the same world they 
have been moulded by the same compelling forces; that logic and 
psychology refer from different angles to the same subject-matter. 
We think logically and we think logically. Peirce made much of 
this. He introduced the term ‘‘retroduction’’ to characterize the 
process of spontaneous conjecture which enables us to single out the 
relevant hypotheses for examination from the infinite number of 
possible ones. ‘‘Man’s mind,’’ he says, ‘‘must have been attuned to 
the truth of things to discover what he has discovered. It is the 
very bedrock of logical truth.’’?® Many years earlier he had 


10 See his article on ‘The Reality of God’’ in the Hibbert Journal, Vol. 7 
(1908.) 
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concluded his remarkable study on the foundations of probable in- 
ference with the words ‘‘All human knowledge up to the highest 
flights of science is but the development of our inborn natural in- 
stincts.’’** But larger issues aside, it is granted that psychology 
is primarily concerned with the direction, elaboration, and intent 
of thinking while the specific task of logic is the determination of 
the conditions of valid thinking. But where psychology and logic 
both meet is at the element of intent. Intent is not a subjective will- 
o’-the-wisp beckoning to logic to drown itself in the muddied waters 
of psychology. A naturalistic theory of intent has been given which 
preserves to the full those features of objectivity necessary for sci- 
ence and for logic, an objectivity whose existence in the eyes of the 
formal logician had been threatened by the mention of psychology. 


IV 


The foregoing analysis might be acceptable upon any realistic 
outlook—all but the pragmatic emphasis on selection and interest. 
The presence of these factors is not so much denied as are their im- 
plications concerning their reconstructive operations upon the con- 
tinuum from which they derive one of the strongest props of their 
rdison d’gtre. Instead of being taken as key-positions which unlock 
the mysteries of the efficiency and application of categories they 
are taken in caricature as words with the alleged power of calling 
categories into being by merely naming them. But the issue is 
quite clear. Given a series of sounds or colors, numbers or men— 
what determines the characterizations we apply to it? An infinite 
number of characterizing adjectives, positive and negative, may 
be applied. All of these adjectival modifiers are potentially cate-- 
gories. But only interest and use determines which of these cate- 
gories come to formal recognition—what relations, aspects, and 
qualities are selected for specific purposes of transformation and 
control.4? The limits which enclose the range of relevant characters 
are determined by the brute features of subject-matter, but the 
quality of relevance implies a reference to purpose and intent. The 
analytic realist retorts at this point that all possible meanings rel- 
evant or irrelevant are potentially present in the continuum. But 
he can not answer the question as to how he knows it to be true 
of any particular meaning or character save by invoking a new 
interest or point of view to be developed in time or by indicating 

11 Studies in Logical Theory, p. 181. ‘ 

12 For detailed treatment of this theme see Chapters 6-8, of Dewey’s Ez- 
perience and Nature. 

18 See Hoffding’s interesting study ‘‘ Ueber Kategorien’’ in Annalen der 
Naturphilosophie, Vol. 7, (1908), esp. p. 133, 
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an antecedent structure, or completed affair which embodies that 
meaning. It is clear that we have stumbled upon a profound am- 
biguity in the meaning of potentiality itself. 

The concept of potentiality implies more than a forward-bearing 
reference to some future event. It presupposes the existence of a 
specific structure in time. For from the mere fact of futurity the 
characteristic features promised by the undetermined traces present 
in embryo may be wildly guessed at; they can not be accurately 
foretold. Continuous growth rather than catastrophic change may 
be predicted only when a local or immediate existent is linked up 
in thought with a realized instance of a natural kind. We say 
that ‘‘an acorn is potentially an oak; an egg is potentially a chick- 
en.’’ We do not expect that as the time series progresses an acorn 
will become a chicken or an egg an oak. There is reference to some 
prior actuality, not only in time, but of structure in time. It is 
obvious, however, that once processes of manufacture refine and re- 
cast raw material in the interests of social usage and esthetic en- 
joyment, this analysis no longer applies. A seed left to itself will 
sprout; a block of marble untouched by mallet and chisel will never 
become a statue. To subsume these utterly different types of pos- 
sible development under a principle which applies only to uncon- 
scious biological processes, as Aristotle did, is to desert empirical 
description for a preconceived theology. Aristotle saved his doc- 
trine by making forms imperishable and therefore ‘‘actual’’ in the 
mind of the artist. But the important thing in this connection is 
that in one case the form or idea or meaning is dependent upon a 
selection and a doing of some sort, while in the other it is merely 
observed as an unfolding. It is not a question of the locus of ideas, 
but of the difference in the conditioning factors of their emergence 
and consequence. There is no such thing, then, as potentiality in 
general. In one case it is always a unique sign and promise of a 
specific organization, in the other case it is potential in reference 
to a specific purpose. He who invokes the concept as a blanket term 
to cover all affairs, physical and social, which exhibit evidence of 
change and incompleteness, overlooks the significant distinction be- 
tween the wnivocal potentiality of a seed and the multiple-valued po- 
tentiality of the uses of what the seed grows into. Yet we never 
say, except for purposes of negative philosophical illustration, ‘‘An 
acorn is potentially a library table.’’ When the eventful functions 
and subsequent realizations which certain objects and events acquire 
as a result of social intercourse, are read back into the raw material 
(which is itself often the end-product of a manufacturing process) 
as potentialities already given, actualized by a happy recognition 
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on the part of an active agent, then we have the theoretical expres- 
sion of a fainéant philosophy—a subtle invitation to social indiffer- 
ence and quietism—and proof positive that two radically disparate 
modes of potentiality have been confused. From the general fact 
of availability no one can deduce, save as cheap retrospective wisdom, 
the available uses. Specific uses with which we are not familiar are 
really of the nature of hypotheses, seeking prospective validation, 
not retroactive potency.’* 

Selection is creative in that certain results which modify the an- 
tecedently existing continuum follow from its exercise. It alters 
the direction of the natural flow, and, becoming conscious of its 
power, fastens upon those features of the environment which con- 
dition intelligent and efficient activity. The serial character of 
processes and events in which it is islanded imposes the necessity 
upon it of recognizing and often manufacturing significant indices 
and symbols—the counters of inference and scientific discourse. 
Comparison is an indispensable ingredient of scientific judgments. 
But since existences are not in immediate juxtaposition—either 
temporally or spatially—relevant experiences must be vicariously 
preserved through a mediated representative symbolism. It en- 
gages, therefore, in a search for reliable signs. A technique of in- 
quiry is elaborated based upon the discovery of the conditions of 
inferribility. Of necessity the emphasis falls upon all kinds of 
uniformities, sequences, and series. Not only does the nature of 
the generating problem compel the selection of certain organizing 
relations, but the latter in turn affect the original purposes which 
set the problem. Purposes are altered both by partial fulfilment 
and partial frustration. In an ‘‘imperfect’’ world progress is pos- 
sible only through reciprocity and interaction between form and 
matter, means and ends. 

Categories are instrumental in that they enable us to tackle one 
field at a time, or to organize one aspect of a single field from an un- 
differentiated continuous whole. In certain cases, control is effected 
through emphasis on number, place, and motion; in others, through 
irritability and function; in still others, through means and conse- 
quence. These emphases are reflected in meanings. Meanings are 
objective, characterizing existences in their ultimate physical unions 
and sign associations. All meanings are potentially categories. 
Where they are commonly enjoyed, in S. Alexander’s sense of the 
word, they may be used as principles of explanation. When refer- 
ence to meanings or essences fuses and unifies the scattered odds and 
ends of a situation, when they guide solutions to new problems and 


14Cf. Baldwin, Development and Evolution, p. 293 ff. 
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reinterpret solutions to old problems, they become categories. Cate-. 
gories, however, are not essences. For one thing they are no longer 
enjoyed or directly experienced. They become aids and means to 
experience. It is a form for the organization of a to-be-presented 
content and not itself a quality of a presented content. In their 
instrumental function they grow in two dimensions; upwards, reach- 
ing out for controlling influence in kindred fields, outwards, giving 
birth by fission to auxiliary concepts in the same field. 

The categories, it has been said, are bound up with levels of exist- 
ence. The bounds and limits of these levels from the consum- 
matory standpoint can only be defined in terms of immediately 
experienced qualities. From the standpoint of control, however, the 
relevant distinctions are not given independently of the play and 
consequences of organizing categories. We continually stretch the 
application of categories in order to assimilate subject-matters to 
one another, even though separately they may have been organized 
on the basis of other principles. Examples in the history of physics 
are the attempts to convert mechanics into a chapter of thermo- 
dynamics or reduce it to the simplest branch of electro-dynamics. 
The instrumental character of science is apparent in that for pur- 
poses of control, levels of existence are distinguished by differential 
categories and not by impressions registered through the nervous 
system; and, second, by the fact that on any level those categories 
are taken for fundamental which permit of reduction to common 
factors and therefore of substitution. The driving force is always 
towards greater simplicity, for the ‘‘simple’’ is the terse equivalent 
of ‘‘facile control.”’ 

Similar observations hold for less technical disciplines. The 
limits of sensibility set the limits of predication. The complete con- 
tent of what is experienced can never be made the subject of a 
judgment. If it could be done there would be no sense in doing it. 
The significance of our inability to judge of a whole situation, al- 
though we always judge in reference to it, lies in the fact that 
thereby the selective emphasis upon sign functions in the interest 
of objective issues and consequences is revealed. The selection is 
neither a convention nor an imposition. It is an urgent need and 
is tested by its plausibility, simplicity, and, above all, its fruitful- 
ness. The question of validity, therefore, must be tied up in some 
way with significant predication and not directly identified with 
dumb existence. From the fact that predication is qualified and 
differentiated into kinds it follows that there may be different types 
of explanation and description, different forms of validity. There 
is no absolute and universal validity for the reason that existence 
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is not all of a piece. Fundamental distinctions, levels, and realms 
of existence are related to, conditioned by, and often the outgrowth 
of, other realms and distinctions. The circularity involved here 
discloses the inevitable circularity of discourse and proves that we 
are dealing with indefinables which can only be exhibited. Ulti- 
mately all definition is a matter of exhibition. But for purposes of 
Ciscourse relating conditions are taken as the defining characters of 
a level of existence. Asa rule, they do not intimate, no less exhaust, 
its unique affective homogeneity. They are simply limiting signs of 
potential quality enjoyments. 

In conclusion, then, the categories of explanation represent a se- 
lection. They are privileged, not because they enjoy a higher rank 
(however the comparative adjective is defined) than those charac- 
ters which are not selected, but because they serve more effectively 
as instruments in solving problems, communicating interests, and 
reconstructing situations in the furtherance of those interests. The 
selection, again, does not create categories, it extends their sway and 
application. As categories of explanation they serve as a platform 
for systematic determination. They become axiomatic in reference 
to ranges of experience which have been ordered and organized by 
their help, and prospective and prophetic in reference to subject-mat- 
ters that appear doubtful or defiant. The possibility of their suc- 
cess implies the possibility of their failure. That is why categories 
can be supplemented, limited, and discarded as principles of expla- 
nation. Instead of saying with Wilde that ‘‘prophecy is the most 
gratuitous form of error,’’ we say that in all thinking which is 
experimental and not reduplicative, prophecy and risk are unavoid- 
able; and that the error consists in forgetting it is prophecy and 
mistaking it for a ‘‘cooked-over’’ history or an intuitive revelation. 


Smwney Hook 
New York City. 
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Le primat de Wintelligence dans l’histoire de la pensée. O. HaBert. 
Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 1926. Pp. xv + 448. 

This book claims to be an introduction to philosophy. The author 
desires to inject a greater degree of certainty into the general con- 
fusion that seems at present to hover over the philosophical field. 
He writes as one who himself has made final account with Truth 
and who possesses the open sesame to this tranquillity of spirit for all 
students and general readers alike, who are endowed with sufficient 
critical acumen to follow his lead with discerning eyes. The book 
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is unquestionably one with a ringing message; whether it deserves 
to be called a book of philosophy depends upon what is meant by 
that much abused word. 

The present confusion arises, the author seems to think, from 
the operation of too many isms in the philosophic world. Con- 
ventionalism (pragmatisms and its ilk) on the one hand, and ma- 
terialism on the other, have developed out of mistaken notions con- 
cerning the function and scope of intelligence. And each has its 
own peculiar limitation: the one fails to do justice to the law 
and order abroad in the world, and the other minimizes, if, indeed, 
it does not negate, all spiritual (particularly religious) values. Thus 
our present uncertainty is due to a conflict between an exaggerated 
individualism and an overconfident intellectualism—a conflict which, 
in the author’s opinion, seems to have harassed the weary world 
since the haleyon days of the thirteenth century. The way out of 
the difficulty is rather obvious; it lies in retracing the centuries that 
have created our predicament, and it ends in the golden age of the 
schoolmen. What we need above all is a sane intellectualism, an in- 
tellectualism which recognizes law and order and which also does 
not invalidate the claims of religious values; we need, in short, 
a reconciliation of intellect and faith, ‘‘Or, o& mieux trouver 4 la 
fois le respect de 1’intelligence et celui des valeurs religieuses qu’au 
xiii® siécle, en la philosophie de saint Thomas? I] est done a prévoir 
que le xx® siécle va se replonger dans 1’étude du Moyen Age pour y 
recueillir des points de vue et y retrouver son assise’’ (p. xiv). 

hen once this step has been taken, the victory will have been 
achieved. Then will the confusion have vanished as by a sort of 
magic; no sinister shadow that is cast by doubt can then lie athwart 
the intellectual horizon, and man presumably will once more find 
himself at home in his world with all the filial complacency (and with 
all the dogmatic assurance?) so characteristic of the pre-Copernican 
children of light. 

Of course, the author has no thought of advocating a return to 
the scientific views of pre-Copernican days; like every one else, 
he is aware that the centuries are too far spent and the results 
meanwhile achieved are too stubborn for that. But in philosophy 
the case is apparently somehow quite different. At any rate, the 
author’s set conviction is that scholastic philosophy furnishes the 
only crucible in which the pure gold of philosophical speculation 
may be sundered from its dross, that scholasticism alone is the final 
synthesis in which ean be conciliated the legitimate claims of intelli- 
gence and the ineradicable demands of the heart. And how does 
it accomplish this? So far as the uninitiated may discover, it does 
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so by insisting willy-nilly upon the notions of final causes, of a First 
Cause, of substances and accidents, of power and act, and by saying 
to the intellect, ‘Thus far and no farther’’—in short, by introducing 
something very like an anthropomorphic flavor into scientific concepts 
and by summarily limiting the scope and competence of intelligence. 
And all of this despite the valiant (and, one may legitimately query, 
not wholly fruitless?) endeavors to the contrary on the part of em- 
piricists from Hobbes to William James and of rationalists from 
Descartes to Bertrand Russell, to say nothing of the flat contradic- 
tion of such vanities wrought by the procedure and results of the 
sciences since the days of Galileo. Verily, ‘‘le souci d’accorder, 
d’harmoniser, de concilier parait l’esprit du thomisme’’ (p. 206) ; 
but it is a harmony of doubtful consequences, and a conciliation 
that amounts to a Pyrrhic victory, so far as intelligence and science 
are concerned. For science has been struggling through the cen- 
turies, and with tragic persistence, to free itself from the incubus of 
anthropomorphism ; while intelligence can ill afford to gain surety, 
however steadfast and emotionally satisfying, at the price of sur- 
rendering even an iota of its hard-won freedom (ef. p. 439: ‘‘La dis- 
cipline scolastique,- qui apprend 4 distinguer et 4 préciser, peut 
momentanément enlever quelque chose 4 la spontanéité et a 1’élan 
de la pensée ; mais combien elle lui donne de sfireté!’’). 

The truth of the matter is that the title of the book belies its 
content. For the discussion is not concerned with establishing the 
supremacy of unfettered intelligence in the history of thought. 
Though much criticism of all mystical tendencies is indulged in, the 
real problem of the claims of intelligence is touched hardly at all. 
What the book aims to establish is the supremacy of a certain his- 
torical formulation of epistemological, metaphysical, and theological 
theories known as scholasticism—whether new or old makes no es- 
sential difference. And the whole survey is based upon the assump- 
tion, supposedly axiomatic, certainly never seriously questioned, that 
the philosophy of Aristotle as re-thought (and, of course, greatly 
improved) by Saint Thomas is ‘‘la philosophie naturelle de 1’esprit 
humain’’ (pp. 9,73) ; in other words, that scholastic philosophy and 
intelligence are in all essentials synonymous terms. One would sup- 
pose that the mere assertion that such is the case does not prove it; 
one would suppose, furthermore, that a criticism of other points of 
view because they are inconsistent with this assumption does not 
prove it. And there are many at present who think that the as- 
sumption can not be proved, but that, on the contrary, it is out of 
harmony with certain rather important factual considerations. It 
would, therefore, seem that precisely this assumption, if it is to be 
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seriously entertained, should have been given careful and rather 
detailed scrutiny; and it would have been in a book devoted, in 
fact as well as in name, to a study of the scope and function of in- 
telligence in the history of human thought. 

Those who are hesitant about accepting the author’s faith on 
this point may still find something in the book to interest them. 
There are rather illuminating observations on certain phases of 
French thought; there are also some suggestive remarks on the 
really important problem of methodology in the sciences; and here 
and there are thrown in rather searching criticisms of sundry philo- 
sophical doctrines, particularly pragmatic tendencies, though these 
at times seem rather doubtfully identified. But it is very difficult 
for the uninitiated reader to wax enthusiastic over a presumably 
serious discussion of philosophical matters which, among other lapses, 
refers to Plato as a great theologian, reckons it a noteworthy matter 
that neo-Platonism may claim to have somehow figured in the con- 
version of Saint Augustine, omits from a rather lengthy chapter on 
Christian philosophy any consideration of Abelard and dismisses 
Duns Scotus with a disparaging footnote appended to a very short 
expository paragraph, and tends on the whole to measure the value 
and significance of modern points of view in terms of their bearing 
upon theological questions defined in a terminology that to many 
seems outworn. The book never transcends its initial bias; the 
author never for a moment forgets, nor will he long let his reader 
forget, the sole purpose for which the book is written, namely, to 
find in scholastic philosophy a secure retreat and a final resting- 
place for the troubled soul of man (‘‘Pour rendre aux espris la 
santé et la vigueur, restaurer le sens l’ordre et du respect, on a 
proposé le retour 4 la philosophie d’Aristote repensée par saint 
Thomas d’Aquin. Providence de sécurité, Rome a encouragé et 
commandé.’’ p. 7). For such an abiding-place presumably most of 
us at times sincerely long. But one is at a loss to understand how it 
can be found in a nest of categories long since apparently shown to 
be impotent in the face of the unyielding facts about whose raison 
d’étre we are troubled; nor can it be said that the author has suc- 
ceeded in showing how. On the contrary, the basal prejudice of the 
discussion seems to the unorthodox reader an insuperable barrier 
in the way of its logic—at least it so seems to this one. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
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Readings in Abnormal Psychology and Mental Hygiene. W. 8. 
Taytor. Introduction by Joseph Jastrow. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1926. 789 pp. 


Prof. Taylor’s book should be warmly received by all persons 
interested in first-hand information on the subject, no less than by 
the teaching profession for which it was primarily designed. The 
volume comprises some seven hundred and ninety pages of well- 
chosen selections with an extensive bibliography and an excellent 
introductory chapter. A general knowledge of psychology is pre- 
supposed in the reader though it is sufficiently non-technical to be of 
interest to any intelligent and mature student. Its chief value in 
classroom work lies in its comprehensiveness and its convenient or- 
ganization. It is a veritable encyclopedia of the best that has been 
written on the various subjects it embraces,—conflict and its mani- 
festations, mental regression, dissociation, and all that belongs to 
the general field of abnormal psychology. It does not aim to be. 
a text-book in psychiatry, though the contributions of various psy- 
chiatrists to psychological theory receive due recognition. Mr. 
Taylor has omitted any discussion of delinquency and crime, medium- 
ship and mysticism, feeling that an understanding of these matters 
rests upon an acquaintance with the more fundamental problems 
studied here. Feeblemindedness is only briefly touched upon. 

In running over the table of contents one is struck by an ap- 
parent lack of logical sequence. Chapter six, for example, deals 
with the general principle of dissociation, and it is not until we 
reach chapter sixteen that we find a discussion of the dissociation 
of personality. The book begins, logically enough, with a treatment 
of the field and its importance, nomenclature, classification, and 
diagnosis, causes of nervous diseases, an historical sketch of funce- 
tional neuroses, and some of the psychological conceptions involved ; 
and then, much later, in chapter twenty-four, looking like an after- 
thought or a too-late-to-classify, comes a discussion of the ‘‘General 
Conceptions of Functional Disorders.’’ Any one who has taught 
the subject of abnormal psychology, however, knows how great the 
difficulty is of deciding upon a satisfactory order of presentation. 
Shall he take up the concept of the unconscious before that of sug- 
gestion, or vice versa; and does an understanding of hysteria depend 
upon these conceptions more than they grow out of an attempt to 
explain hysteria? Perhaps the best solution is a frank disregard 
of logical order, simply presenting the various topics and allowing 
the reader to choose his own sequence. Within the chapters there 
is a close organization and this is all that is really essential. In 
attempting to give an aspect of continuity to the whole, Mr. Taylor 
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might have sacrificed some of the book’s best features, its conciseness 
and its handbook brevity. For it is, after all, this very lack of in- 
terdependence between the chapters that makes of it an ideal refer- 
ence book. 

Any book of readings has certain obvious faults. It lacks unity 
of thought and style, it is weak in logical structure, and hag no 
outstanding originality. To offset these faults it has virtues that 
are often overlooked. Conciseness and brevity have not been sacri- 
ficed to smooth writing, nor has padding been introduced in the 
guise of illustrative material. Authors when they speak here speak 
to the point. The most significant cases have been culled from the 
records and stand here without the support of persuasive writing. 
The reader knows exactly where to find the subject he is particularly 
interested in, and he knows that when he finds it he is not obliged 
to read a long rehash and interpretative summing up of other au- 
thors’ contributions. There is no plagiarism in a book of this kind. 
Every source receives recognition that is manifestly impossible in 
the ordinary textbook. 

As a reference book or text this volume of readings should be 
invaluable to the student. Even where library facilities are ade- 
quate there is much time lost in tracking to their lairs the innumer- 
able books and articles that bear upon the various phases of abnormal 
psychology. This book brings before the student the best of these 
works from those best qualified to speak in their respective fields. 
Mr. Taylor has not attempted to bring out controversies or to em- 
phasize sharp antitheses in theory. On the other hand he has made 
no attempt to assemble only those excerpts on any subject that sup- 
port a definite point of view. The student will meet concise state- 
ments of the Freudian point of view, and pertinent objections urged 
against it. Much critical and discriminating thought has gone into 
the making of this book; and in the choice of the readings and the 
introductory remarks that preface them, no less than in the original 
articles, a scientifically cautious and philosophical-minded author 
speaks. 

ZoRA SCHAUPP. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Thirteen Epistles of Plato: Introduction, Translation, and Notes, by 
L. A. Post. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1925. 167 pp. 

This neat little volume is a welcome addition to the Oxford 
Translation Series, with previous numbers of which readers of this 
JOURNAL may be presumed to be acquainted. As one might expect, 
the book is well produced. 
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Owing to the recent revival of interest in these Letters an English 
version was much to be desired and many who are not likely to 
study the Greek text will turn with pleasure to Mr. Post’s transla- 
tion, which supplements Jowett’s in a worthy way. Not much fault 
ean be found with it as a bit of English and regarded as a rendering 
of the original it is not noticeably more faulty than Jowett’s. It 
must be said that there are in it not a few mistakes, but this is 
hardly the place to go into details. For the general reader it will 
suffice; one who undertakes to use the Letters in a serious way will, 
of course, have to know and use the Greek text. 

The title is misleading even on Mr. Post’s views, for he rejects 
as forgeries four of the thirteen Letters (I, V, IX, XII). He de- 
fends the authenticity of the remaining nine, though not without 
occasional misgivings. I do not share his view of the authenticity of 
any of the Epistles; but since Mr. Post’s main purpose was to trans- 
late the text, there is no occasion to debate the question whether Plato 
is to be held responsible for it. To treat it adequately would require 
a large volume, and would necessitate going at length into matters 
which call for very minute examination, such as the difference be- 
tween Plato and his successors in the Academy. The array of ad- 
vocates for the genuineness of the Letters cited by Mr. Post is not 
so formidable as he seems to suppose when one considers, on the one 
hand, the reservations some of them have made and, on the other 
hand, the special interests which make a number of the Lettes appeal 
to them as valuable. The fact that even Mr. Post concedes the spur- 
iousness >f four, which are quite as well attested as their fellows, sug- 
gests the need of caution; and for their utilization in reconstructing 
the outlines of the history of the times it is not necessary that they 
should have been written by Plato. 

The introductions and notes contain helpful references and other 
matters for which the reader will be grateful. 

W. A. Hemet. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 52° Année, Nos. 3 et 4. La chimie sub- 
atomique et l’atome moderne: G. Urbain. L’hétérogénéité fonction- 
nelle du plaisir et de la douleur: M. Pradines. La demiscience: L. 
Basso. Le ceur et la raison selon Pascal (suite): J. Laporte. Log- 
ique et mathématiques: J. R. Poirier. Sociologie: M. A. Bloch. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHouogiz. Bd. 102, Heft 1 u. 2. Franz 
Hillebrand: C. Stumpf u. H. Rupp. Uber ‘‘verstehende Psychol- 
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ogie’’: G. Heymans. Uber Eidetik und typologische Forschungs- 
methode: EZ. R. Jaensch. Neue Untersuchungen iiber die Zéllner- 
schen anorthoskopischen Zerrbilder: F. Schumann—III. Tachisto- 
skopische Untersuchungen: J. Volk. Tachistoskopische Untersuch- 
ungen tiber die Wahrnehmung rasch bewegter Objekte: W. Greb. 

Scientia. Vol. XLI, N. CLXXIX-3. Un grande esempio di 
collaborazione scientifica internazionale: I] catalogo e la carta foto- 
grafica del cielo: G. A. Favaro. Die Architektur und die Baugesetze 
der Erdrinde: S. Bubnoff. Nos sensations et le monde extérieur: 
L. Fredericq. The Political Importance of Working Class Educa- 
tion: H. 8S. Furniss. 

JOURNAL OF EpucATIONAL PyscHoLogy. Vol. XVIII, No.3. On 
the Formation of Structure Diagrams between Four Correlated 
Variables: G. H. Thomson. The Effect of Type of Training upon 
Transference: H. Woodrow. The Accuracy of Intelligence Quotients 
from Pairs of Group Tests in the Junior High School: F. D. Brooks. 
An Empirical Study of the Validity of the Spearman-Brown Formula 
as Applied to the Purdue Rating Scale: H. H. Remmers, N. W. 
Shock, and E. L. Kelly. 

Piéron, Henri: L’Année Psychologique. 26° Année. (1925). 
Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine). Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1926. xv+ 755+ pp. 70 fres. (Recherches sur le temps de 
latence de la sensation lumineuse: H. Piéron. De quelques formes 
primitives de causalité chez l’enfant: J. Piaget. Expériences sur 
des perceptions spatiales auditives: B. Bourdon. L’acuité visuelle 
et l’acuité auditive chez les écoliers: M. Foucault. Mécanisme de 
l’excitation lumineuse et temps de latence: H. Piéron. L’explica- 
tion de 1’illusion de Poggendorf: St. Velinsky. La sensation, l’image, 
et l’hallucination chez Taine: P. Quercy. La mécanisme de 1’action 
analgésiante de 1’effort musculaire: H. Piéron. Etude psychogéné- 
tique de l’attention: F. L. Bertrand. L’unité de technique dans la 
measure des temps de réaction: J. M. Lahy. Analyses Bibliograph- 
iques. Chronique. Table des 25 Premiers Volumes.) 

Keyserling, Hermann: The World in the Making. Trans. by 
Maurice Samuel. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1927. 293 pp. 

Krishnamurti, Jeddu. The Kingdom of Happiness. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. 1927. 112 pp. $1.50. 

Lartique, Alfred: Psychodynamique Générale. Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1926. iv-+ 139 pp. 15 fr. 

Murchison, Carl, editor: The Case for and against Psychical Be- 
lief. By Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Frederick 
Bligh Bond, L. R. G. Crandon, Mary Austin, Margaret Deland, Wm. 
McDougall, Hans Driesch, Walter Franklin Prince, F. C. S. Schiller, 
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John E. Coover, Gardner Murphy, Joseph Jastrow, Harry Houdini. 
Worcester: Clark University. 1927. 365 pp. $3.75. 

Musatti, Cesare L.: Analisi del Concetto di Realté Empirica. 
(Biblioteca di Cultura Filosofica, No. 12). Castello: ‘‘Il Soleo’’ 
Casa Editrice. 1926. 208 pp. 

Root, William T., Jr.: A Psychological and Educational Survey 
of 1916 Prisoners in the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. 
With the assistance of graduate students in Psychology, University 
of Pittsburgh. Giovanni Giardini: A Report on the Italian Convict. 
Pittsburgh : Board of Trustees of the Western Penitentiary. 246 pp. 

Siff, Leonard: The Theory of Relativity. New York: Joseph 
Lawren. 1926. 46 pp. 

Vivante, Leone: Notes on the Originality of Thought: The Con- 
cept of Internal Necessity: Poetic Thought and Constructive 
Thought. Translated by Prof. Brodrick-Bullock. London: John 
Lane. The Bodley Head, Ltd. 1927. 227 pp. 7/6. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY : 


I beg you to allow me to wash off the marks which Professor Fite 
has smeared on the face of my child, Ideals of Conduct. They are 
not birth-marks. They are just ink spots! 

I do not see what good it will do to tell the public that I owe 
my orientation in Hebrew ethics to my teacher, Crawford Joy. Nor 
need I say that I choose Homer and the prophets because I wanted 
to ground my interpretation in concrete fact. To charge me with 
being Hegelian is beside the mark. The question is, Are the inter- 
pretations of Hebrew literature correct? 

The heart of the criticism is that my view is suspicious of ‘‘ priv- 
acy’’; that I call an inner ideal dis-associated from objective ends 
abnormal ; that I will not let individuals have their ‘‘souls’’ as ‘‘their 
own.’’ He says that I want to make the modern woman ‘‘return”’ 
to the objective ends of the family ‘‘laid down once for all.’’ There- 
fore he ealls my view ‘‘ bourgeois conservatism.’’ 

Now the essence of my view as set forth in Ideals of Conduct is 
that the inner world of mind and will is not an entity or substance or 
mode of being to be enjoyed as a thing in itself; it is a process of 
organizing objective ends and interests. Modern psychology is com- 
ing to see that it is abnormal to cultivate private minds which do 
not function through the impulses which link them to objective 
events and processes. The moral self is not a private entity to be 
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mystically enjoyed as one’s very own. Mr. Fite’s own inner moral 
soul is not so privately kept as his very own; else why should he 
be reorganizing my view of ethics? The moral self is an integration 
of impulses, emotions, desires, ideas, all of which exist because a 
thinking organism is interacting with an objective environment, 
social and physical. The mind is private, as Dewey has recently 
pointed out, in just so far as it has not succeeded in attaining a 
social objective expression of itself. Moral selfhood is a way of 
organizing one’s basic responses to one’s environment. Such 
schemes of organization on a social scale constitute customs and 
institutions. What makes ‘‘bourgeois conservatism’’ is not the unity 
of will and objective interests; conservatism is the unintelligent 
adaptation of will to objective interests. An intelligent, creative 
will is continuously remoulding its objective world. To say that 
my book advocates a return to the ‘‘primitive,’’ that it warns the 
new woman that she must ‘‘return’’ to some system of institutions 
‘‘Jaid down once for all,’’ is to grossly misrepresent what I have 
said over and over. What I said was that each creative type of 
individual will remodel the family, one’s vocation, etc., to objectively 
express its own inner organization. There is no static individual and 
no static objective environment. There is no fixed institution to 
which any creative individual could ‘‘return.’’ It seems to me that 
to attempt to maintain an inner world of ideals dis-associated from 
the objective concerns of the world and thereby deprive the social 
and economic and political world of moral guidance is the true 
‘‘bourgeois conservatism.’’ 
J. D. Stoops 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


We print below a translation of a letter just received from Pro- 
fessor M. Sobernheim, Chairman of the Komitee zur Herausgabe 
der Gesammelten Werke Moses Mendelssohns: 


In view of the two hundredth anniversary in 1929 of the birthday 
of Moses Mendelssohn, a committee is preparing a complete critical 
edition of his works. In order that all available material may be 
considered, those who possess manuscripts, occasional articles, or 
letters to or from Mendelssohn are requested to notify the committee 
and, if necessary, to loan them. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Prof. Julius Guttmann, Wullenweberstrasse 2, Berlin, N. 
W. 87, Germany. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 





Volume XXIV. No.1. January 6, 1927. 
Pre-Analytical and Post-Analytical Data. J. LonwENBERG. 
Mechanical Explanation: Its Meaning and Applicability. 
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Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No.2. January 20, 1927. 
Broad and Hume on Causation and Volition. R. F. A. Horrnus. 
Mr. Blake and the Paradox of Zeno. Henry Braprorp SMITH. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No.3. February 3, 1927. 
“Half-hearted Naturalism.” Joun Dewey. 
Alfred C. Elsbach’s Kant und Einstein. Epcar WInp. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXIV. No.4. February 17, 1927. 
The Biotic Center of Psychology. Prrcy Huaues. 


An Instrumental View of the Part-Whole Relation. 
Morris A. CoprELAND. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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Theory and Practise in Psychology. Percy Huaues. 
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Simplicity versus Adequacy in the Definition of Instinct. 
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